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Two significant changes are now occurring in respect to 
our Indian mission field. The return to this country of the 
veteran workers, Dr. and Mrs. Bacheler, after long years of 
faithful, devoted service, leaves a vacancy which must be very 
great, especially to those remaining. The constant faith, the 
unwavering zeal, the eminent practicability, and fatherly help- 
fulness of Dr. Bacheler will be sadly missed, while the de- 
votion, affectionate interest, and motherly heart of Mrs. Bach- 
eler, will not soon be supplied. The ache in the hearts of 
those who stay by the work is soothed by the fact that 
they are soon to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, who come to 
them not without some degree of knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

These are trying days for our little band of missionaries. 
They must be worn with excessive labor ; they must be over- 
whelmed with the extent of the work on their hands ; they 
must be depressed by the utter inadequateness of their num- 
ber and strength, and still more, shall we say it, by the apathy 
of the church which gave its hand to them with a warm grasp, 
and pledged its fidelity as they went forth as its representa- 
tives to plant its standard for the Lord. In the great sum- 
ming-up day, shall we each receive the “ well done” with 
reference to our duty and privilege ? 
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THE recent death of the Rev. Robert Moffat, removes a 
towering figure from among missionary workers. This eminent 
missionary to South Africa was born in Scotland,in 1795, and 
at the age of twenty became a missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Fifty-two years of his life were given to this 
service. He began his labors in Namaqualand, at the kraal 
of Africaner, a native chief, who became an earnest convert 
to Christianity. His reduction of the Bechuana language to 
written characters was a most difficult task. 

Dr. Moffat was a man of wonderful devotion, remarkable 
courage, and great power in influencing uncivilized men. 
Mrs. Moffat was eminently fitted to be the companion of 
such a man, possessing complete sympathy with all his labors. 
Their daughter, who died in April, 1862, was the wife of 
Dr. Livingstone, the explorer of Central Africa, and its self- 
sacrificing missionary. 

Dr. Moffat, at an advanced age, was obliged to return to 
England in 1870. In 1873 his friends presented him with a 
purse of $29,000, in recognition of the value of his labors to 
the cause of religion and civilization in Africa. 


THE point is sometimes, perhaps often, made, that churches 
which are receiving home mission aid are the ones which 
should be excused from doing but little, if anything, for for- 
eign missions, and especially is this the case with reference 
to those in the newer sections of our country. In view of the 
fact that so much depends upon the right education at the be- 
ginning of the existence of a church, for its healthy growth 
and development, and since the most vigorous life possible is 
needed by churches planted where the strain is greatest, to 
hold up the standard of the Cross against the incoming tides 
of infidelity and irreligion, it would seem that such ones 
should be urged to do to their utmost, the law of gospel in- 


crease being so sure. The Rev. Dr. Vicar, in Gospel in all 
Lands, speaking of the West and foreign missions, says: ‘In the 
present emergency a great responsibility rests on the West. I 
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speak advisedly when I say, that the churches at the West 
have hardly begun, as yet, to come up to their privilege and 
duty as respects foreign missions. The vital interests of 
home missions and Christian education cannot afford to let 
the foreign work suffer. The evangelization of our own land 
goes hand in hand with the evangelization of a lost world. 
There is a hope of a home-mission church which contributes 
statedly and generously to foreign missions. Devotion to the 
Master, in loving obedience to His last and great command, 
brings salvation to a people. The West to-day needs this sal- 
vation. It needs the spiritual exhilaration which comes from 
larger and broader beneficence.”’ 

IT would seem that even the enlightening influences of 
Christianity do not dispel all illusions from the Hindu mind. 
We are told that on the return of Dr. Sheshedri, the con- 
verted Brahmin, from his round-the-world journey, many of 
his people gathered in his church at Jahna, full of curiosity 
to hear of what he had seen in other countries. On one of 
the pillars he hung a map descriptive of his journey, and the 
questions which his people asked are extremely amusing. 
He says: ‘* They asked me if I saw any traces of the great 
giant Rawan, who had ten faces and twenty arms ? Whether 
Lunka (Ceylon) was still submerged in the sea, and kept on 
burning? Whether I came across a race of people blessed 
with such large ears that they used one for a mattress, and 
covered themselves with the other? Whether I saw any race 
of men with faces like that of a horse, and whether there is 
a country where there are only women and no men?” 

Mrs. GRIFFIN, who sails for India in a little while, is to be 
another “ Children’s Missionary.” The children in the Sun- 
day-schools and Bands are taking shares of five dollars each 
in her salary, the same way they are doing for Miss Phillips. 
She proposes to write to them of such things as she sees and 
hears in that land, which she thinks will interest them. 

She wishes you to write to her and ask her questions, and 
to let your letters be printed in the Niche, some like the 
Try-class column in your Sunday-school paper, the AZyrtiz. 
She will answer you, and let her letters be printed here, too. 
Her address at first will be: “Mrs. Libbie Cilley Griffin, 
Midnapore, India.” Who will be the first to send her a let- 
ter in this way? 
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The Last Command. 


[BY IOLA.] 
To the lone Judean mountain, 
He, the risen Saviour came; 
Came to meet the faithful followers 
Who so long had borne His name. 


Came to cheer with words of counsel, 
The sad hearts that loved Him well; 
Lingering, ere the final parting, 
Of His watchful care to tell. 


‘¢ Go, disciples! bear the Gospel 
E’en to earth’s remotest bound. 
Tell the story of my passion, 
Wheresoever sin is found. 


Bear the tidings of salvation ; 
Bear them over sea and main; 
That my blood, so freely offered, 
May not have been shed in vain.” 


Wafted down the silent centuries, 
This same mandate still we hear, 

Echoing through the passing ages, 
Falling on the listening ear. 


‘*Go! Disciple all the nations! 
Bear the blesséd news afar: 
Of the light that shines in darkness, 
Of the bright and morning Star.” 


Do we heed these words of Jesus? 
Have we done whate’er we may 
To dispel the mists of error, 
To His last command obey? 


Look! beyond the restless waters, 
See the fields already white ; 

But the wan and weary reapers 
Falter ere the shades of night. 


To the rescue! to the rescue! 
Heed stern duty’s loud behest: 

Here’s no time for idle loitering, 
Yonder is the land of rest. 


To the rescue! up and doing! 
Hear the Macedonian cry ; 
‘‘Christians, hasten! come and help us, 
Hasten quickly, or we die.” 
Danvitie, N. H. 





Reminiscences. 


RemIniISGenGes. 


[BY MRS. M. M. H. HILLS. ] 


SECOND DECADE OF THE F. B. INDIA MISSION. 


Mr. Covit, while waiting the arrival of the Messrs. Phillips 
and Smith at Tomlook, spent over a week in visiting places 


of interest in and around Calcutta. He said in his correspond- 
ence with the secretary: ‘‘ This is called the ‘city of palaces,’ 
and there should be some palaces to atone in some measure 
for the multitude of mud-huts in which the city abounds. 
Yes, here stands the palace, but just by its side are the filthy 
mud-cabins of the natives, of the appearance of which, no one, 
who has not seen them, can form any conception. The bazars 
bear no comparison to any places of trade I ever saw in 
America. Jaun Bazar is composed principally of thatched 
roofs without other enclosure, under which are spread in most 
sublime confusion, meats, pastry, fruits, all sorts of sweet- 
meats, vegetables of every description the country affords, and 
a little merchandise. But Burrah Bazar! What a place! 
There you see thousands of dollars’ worth of costly merchan- 
dise literally stowed away in places with which an Irish gro- 
cery in America would favorably compare. .These are variety 
stores, I fancy, peculiar to this country. In many parts of the 
city are more commodious establishments, but you see nothing 
of out-door show, such as is presented in any of our American 
cities. ‘The Museum is well worth visiting. The specimens 
are numerous, and many of them rare. The Mint is said to be 
one of the best inthe world. I saw the workmen take the 
ugly bars of metal, and after passing them through a host of 
hands, and almost as many machines, it came out, new, bright 
money, fully baptized with the ‘spirit of enchantment.’ This 
coin was very perfect, but the apparatus looked little like a 
‘Yankee’ affair— there was too much of the round-about 
method for that. There stands the Exchange! I attended 
the monthly opium sale held there in January. It continued 
more than an hour and a half. The scene was _indescrib- 
able. . . . No-sooner had the sale closed, than the deaf- 
ening noises ceased, as if by magic, and all quietly sought 
egress — some flushed with joy, others looking superlatively 
wretched. The excitement had chiefly been occasioned by 
betting on the results of the sales. Many men of wealth had 
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staked and lost their entire property, while others had become 
suddenly rich. The whole scene, from beginning to end, was 
the most exciting I ever witnessed. Calling the next day at 
the same room, it was so metamorphosed that it was difficult 
to believe it to be the same place. A vast amount of rich mer- 
chandise, very tastefully arranged, now filled the room, while 
some twenty gentlemanly clerks showed themselves very clever 
in their exhibition of goods to their numerous fashionable vis- 
itors, charging for them not much more than two or three times 
their value. 

** Accompanied by Mr. Cutter, I visited the burning-place of 
the dead. Of all the sights I witnessed in Calcutta, this was 
the most loathsome. It is in the city, just on the banks of the 
river, where, in Christian lands, would be a fine wharf to accom- 
modate commerce. They have no wharves in Calcutta. Here 
and there, were many smouldering fires in which were human 
bones with the flesh mostly consumed, while a large number 
of vultures and crows were in attendance, to eat what might 
be left of the unconsumed flesh. A sickening sensation came 
over me, and I said, as I turned away, ‘This is heathen- 
ism!’ ‘And these are heathen!’ my friend replied, as we 
confronted the miserable, filthy beings whose business it was. 
to burn the dead. They began to ask alms, and as we moved 
on, became more and more clamorous, until, as we reached 
our carriage, they fairly screeched their importunities. I 
should have given them a pittance, had not Mr. Cutter assured 
me that it would be a waste, as they were ‘ professional beg- 
gars.’ 

“ Entering the railway train opposite Calcutta, I rode some 
twelve or fourteen miles to Serampore. The Rev. J. Robinson, 
the goverment translater, awaited me at the station with his car- 
riage, and conveyed me to his house, where I had a happy 
home during my stay. ‘This is a delightful place, so far as 
scenery is concerned. Mr. Robinson kindly conducted me to 
many places of interest. Here was the home of Carey, that 
great and good missionary. Here is still his botanic garden. 
Here is the only paper-mill in all India. Here was set up the 
first printing-press in India, which press I had the pleasure 
of seeing. Just on the opposite side of the river, is the gov- 
ernor-geneéral’s country residence, also his large and _ beauti- 
ful park. We took a walk in the latter, while Mr. Robinson 
showed me his collection of birds and beasts. He has tigers, 
bears, leopards, ostriches, and a very large, beautiful giraffe. 
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He has also some forty-five or fifty elephants, many of them 
very large. These belong to the army. After visiting 
the College and other places of interest, and spending a 
pleasant evening in the prayer-meeting, and a pleasant night 
and morning with Mr. Robinson, I returned to Calcutta, and, 
January 18, (1855) left en route for Jellasore, going by water 
to Tomlook, where I met Brethren Smith and Phillips, and 
Mrs. Sutton,—the two latter on their way to America. It 
was hard thus to meet Brother Phillips, as I had expected to 
have for at least a year the assistance of his counsel, which his 
long experience has so well fitted him to give. ‘Two brief 
days he held me by the hand, then with a parting blessing he 
turned away and we saw him no more. It was a very bitter 
cup to drink.” 


Mr. Covil mounted the horse that brought Mr. Phillips to 
Tomlook, and, piloted by Mr. Smith, pursued his journey to 
Jellasore, where a glad welcome awaited him from Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooley, Mrs. Smith, and the native Christians. In his letter 


to the secretary he said: “I wish I could daguerreotype Jel- 
lasore for you. Brother Phillips’ house stands a little back 
from the road, and surrounding it is the community of native 
Christians in their neat mud-huts. They seem happy, only 
just now they are saddened by the loss of their spiritual 
father. They gathered around me, asking, through an inter- 
preter, many questions about him and the return of Dr. Bach- 
eler, nor did they forget Mrs. Phillips and her children, and 
Dula. The day after my arrival, many of the native Chris- 
tians came over from Santipore. They asked if more new mis- 
sionaries were not coming very soon, saying that the heathen 
were many and wicked, and needed many teachers to tell them 
of Christ, that they might be saved. The Sabbath following 
I attended worship in the chapel. Rama, of Balasore, preached 
the sermon, and though I could not understand the language, 
yet his energetic speaking, and very expressive gestures ex- 
ceedingly interested me. Hehas a good enunciation, a fine 
command of language, while the love of Jesus flames in his 
heart and melts on his tongue. The spirit of Jesus seemed 
to beam from the countenance of the worshipers. Here 
you see more visibly than in America, the change conversion 
produces.” 

Early in February Mr. Covil,.in company with Mr. and Mrs. 


Smith, visited Balasore station. On their way thither they 
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overtook a poor pilgrim measuring his weary way to Pooree 
in a fashion that caused him to stretch himself at full length 
six times over the same ground. Mr. Smith held with him the 


following colloquy: ** Where do you live?” “ At Midnapore.” 
“Where are yougoing?” ‘To Pooree, to see Juggernaut. ” 
‘“‘ How long have you been coming from Midnapore?” (A 
distance of sixty-one miles.) ‘Ten Months.” “ How fardo 
you travel ina day? ‘*I goakose.” (Two miles in sixteen 
days.) From Midnapore to Pooree is two hundred and fifty 
miles, and this devotee is to perform this whole journey in 
this manner. ‘‘ He complained,” continued Mr. Covil, ‘* most 
bitterly of the East India Company for having graveled the 
road, as it made him very sore. He wore no clothing except 
a bit of cloth about his loins. Mr. Smith tried to show him 
the inefficacy of his painful performance to procure salvation, 
and preached unto him Jesus as the only Saviour, but he be- 
came very angry, and talked and raved like a madman, so 
they were obliged to leave him. When he had performed his 
day’s work he went to the ditch beside the road and washed 
himself half an hour, and then entered the village near by to 
spend the night in feasting and licentiousness, If any one 
supposes that he was performing this pilgrimage in order to 
become holy, in any legitimate sense of the term, he is very 
much mistaken, for this class of men revel in sin and pol- 
lution. 

‘‘ Balasore exceeds my expectation in loveliness. Its appear- 
ance in this dark land reminds one of a beautiful oasis in a 
great barren desert. Here stands Brother Smith’s house, and 
there BrotherCooley’s, and just between the two, and somewhat 
in front, as if of the greater importance, our commodious and 
beautiful chapel— the house of the living God. I attended 
the monthly conference. About forty were present, most of 
whom had something to say for Jesus. I also attended the 
examinations of the bazar schools in the care of the mission, 
where, I should judge, over a hundred were receiving instruc- 
tion, not only in the sciences, but in the true religion. Sab- 
bath morning at seven o’clock, the chapel was vocal with the 
praises of God. About forty had met for worship. Ata later 
hour, Rama preached to some over sixty persons of the Chris- 
tian community. Justas he was commencing, some of the teach- 
ers of the bazar schools came in, bringing their pupils with 
them to listen to the Gospel.” 





Pandita Ramabdae. 


Pandita Ramabae. 


THE attention of our readers has been called to this high 
caste (Brahman) woman, who is fittingly spoken of as India’s 
“exceptional woman,” because of her rare intelligence and 
her ability as a leader. About two years since, her influence 
began to be exerted more especially in a public manner for 
the advancement of her sex, in regard to which she continues 
to be thoroughly in earnest. She speaks before large audi- 
ences, commanding the respect and attention of her hearers, 
both men and women. The following is a brief extract from 
her personal history, as given by herself : 

‘I was born in April, 1858, in Mangalore Zilla, in a forest 
called Gunga Mull, on a plateau of the Western Ghats. My 
father, a learned pundit and Sanskrit scholar, a native of the 
village of Mull Heranjee, at the foot of said plateau, chose 
his residence in the forest above mentioned. My mother, 
having been taught by my father, was also learned in San- 
skrit. She taught me Sanskrit when I was only nine years 
of age. 

“Though I was not formally taught Marathi, yet, hearing 
my father and mother speak it, and being in the habit of 
reading newspapers and books in that language, I acquired a 
correct knowledge of it. In this manner also, I learned 
Canarese, Hindustani, and Bengali, while traveling about. 
From my earliest years I always had a love for books. My 
father and mother did not do with me as others are in the 
habit of doing with their daughters, z. ¢., throw me into the 
well of ignorance, by giving me in marriage in infancy. In 
this my parents were both of one mind. I was with them till 
sixteen years of age, when they both died, in 1874, within 
a month and a half of each other. 

*‘ After this, my brother and I traveled about the country. 
We visited the Punjaub, Rajputana, Central Provinces, As- 
sam, Bengal, and other lands. We lectured in the large 
cities, on female education, urging that, before marriage. 
girls should be instructed in Sanskrit, and their vernacular, 
according to our Shastras. Afterwards, my brother died. I 
was then alone in the world. I got married. On the 4th of 
February last, my husband was carried off with cholera, six- 
teen months after our marriage. My little daughter is now 
one year old. 

“The above is a short account of my life.” 
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Her power is being felt in many directions against the op- 
positions by which woman’s advancement is hedged about. 
Her efforts reach even to the government system of public 
instruction, which neglects the masses of the common people, 
though it enforces upon them a tax for educational purposes, 
and omits female education almost entirely. 

From Zhe Missionary Review, to which we are indebted 
for all these facts, we learn that for some time the government, 
which, of course, is English, has a commission, which is 
visiting the large towns of India, to ascertain respecting the 
working of the present system of education, and its needed 
improvements. While this commission was in session in the 
city of Poona, the capital of the old Mahratti empire, the 
Arya Mahela Subha, “Indian Ladies’ Association,” com- 
posed mostly of Brahman ladies, held a large public meet- 
ing, its object being to impress these officials that there is a 
real desire and movement for female education among the 
best Mahratti families. At this meeting Pandita Ramabae 
read an address and made an eloquent speech, in Mahratti, 
which was much applauded. She dwelt on the great difficul- 
ties which their efforts, as women of good family, had to 
encounter from the absence of trained female teachers whom 
they could trust, and the absence of school-books fit to be 
placed in their girls’ hands. They wanted education for 
their girls as much as for their boys, but government had 
supplied trustworthy teachers and suitable books for their 
boys, and none for their girls. This address was followed by 
one from the wife of the most influential Brahmin in Poona, 
a speech which, we are told, was delivered with great dig- 
nity. This woman of rare ability and devotion has expressed 
her purpose to travel over India, to secure funds with which 
to establish a central boarding-school, on a large scale, 
where girls from eight to twenty years of age may pursue 
their studies. ss 

AN organization exists in Bombay to enlist women to be- 
come physicians in India. From the Missionary Review we 
learn that it has received 1,000 rupees each from eighteen 
native gentlemen, and it proposes to pay the passage and 
moderate salaries of women physicians from Europe and 
America for three years, leaving them to supplement their 
salaries from their practice. Government will be asked to 
give them some official connection with the hospitals. 





Robert Moffat’s Mother. 


Robert Moffat’s Mether. 


ROBERT Morrat, the aged missionary to Africa, speaking 
of his conversion and the devotion of his life to mission-work, 
once said : 

**T will tell you how it was: When I was leaving home 
for Warrington, where I was going to work as a gardener, my 
mother asked me to give her a promise. I wanted to know 
what I was to promise, but she would not tell me, and still 
urged that I should promise. I was quite loth to give my 
word to do a thing which I did not know about, but I loved 
and trusted my mother, and so at length gave the promise 
she wished. 

“** Well,’ she said, ‘I want you to read a portion of the 
New Testament and pray for a blessing on it every day, and 
wherever you may be.’ ; 

“I kept my promise to my mother, and it was some time 
after that, that I was brought to the knowledge of Christ.” 

“And did you then devote yourself to the missionary 
work?” some of us asked. 

‘““No, ” he replied ; ‘‘that was later; I had gone in from 
the place where I was working to the town of Warrington on 
a Saturday night to buy a book, when I saw a placard about 
a missionary meeting. It was an old placard, and the meet- 
ing was past, but it fixed my thoughts on the subject ; and so 
I went to the minister whose name was on the placard, and 
after I had knocked at his door I would gladly have run away, 
but it was too late. So I saw him and talked with him, and 
afterward he introduced me to the London Missionary Society, 
by which, two years later, in 1822, I was sent out to Africa.” 

What wonderful changes since that time? Who will rejoice 
most over the harvests gathered from the deserts of Africa 
— Moffat, or his great son-in-law, Livingstone, or that godly 
mother who trained up her boy in the fear of God and made 
him promise to read the New Testament and pray over it 
every day ?— Forward. 

There are 300,000,000 of women now on this planet who have 
only the Buddhists’ hope of being born again as men, instead of 
toads and snakes. There are 80,000,000 of women in Moslem 
harems. There are uncounted millions of men, and women, and 


children growing up in the most degraded superstitions, and suffer- 
ing in mind, body, and estate from inherited pagan customs. 
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Correspondence. 


[FROM DR. NELLIE PHILLIPS. ] 
INDIAN TRAVELING. 


I can remember the time when I thought railroad travel 
tedious. “ How blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 
Let me give you an account of a late experience. 

Several recurrences of fever had made a change in practice, 
and my sister and I were bound for Chandpore bungalow, 
situated fifty-five miles northeast of Balasore, and within 
five minutes’ walk of the sea-beach. 

The first sixteen miles we were on the high road,—the 
great pilgrim road,—an inestimable boon to the.country ; 
and, by the way, the English deserve the distinction accorded 
of old to the Romans, that of being road-builders. Ameri- 
cans are in far too great haste to do thorough work in that 
line. 

Ruby and the “ tomtom” had been sent across the river, 
two miles away, and were awaiting us in the early dawn. 
People at home would smile at the idea of taking this pre- 
caution to have a horse fresh for a fourteen miles’ trot-on a 
beautiful, smooth, hard road, but here we consider that a 
horse does very good work if he makes twenty miles a day, 
ten in the morning and ten in the evening. A_bullock-garry 
took us to the river. ‘There were no boatmen to be seen, and 
as the river was shallow, the two men who had come with us 
made a “chair” with their hands, and, seating ourselves with 
ourarms around their bare shoulders, we were carried, one after 
the other, to the other side. Poor little Snapper had followed, 
swam the river, and now whined and begged to go with us. I 
was wondering how the men would get him back, but instantly 
one of them loosened an end of the one long cloth he wore, 
and tied it around the dog’s neck. What more was needed ? 
The man and dog thus tied together recrossed the river and 
went home. 

The fourteen miles was made by about 8 a.m. Arrived 
at the inspection bungalow* of Busta, we found horses in 





® *These are small but comfortable buildings put up by government at convenient dis- 
tanees along the roads, about eight to ten miles apart, for the accommodation of govern- 
ment officials when traveling on duty. They usually contain two rooms and a bath- 
room, and are furnished with chairs, tables, and cane-bottomed bedsteads. A chokedar 
(watchman) is always in attendance to bring milk, water, run of errands and receive his 
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waiting for three officials who were expected during the 
day. Bestowing ourselves in one apartment, we made our- 
selves comfortable for the day. The “sahibs” did not put 
in an appearance, however, and we held undisturbed pos- 
session. Retiring early, we slept till a little past midnight, 
when we rose and prepared for the next stage of fourteen 
miles, which was over an unsettled road, and of course our 
progress was correspondingly slow. Five o’clock in the 
morning found us at the end of the road which, like the one 
in the story, ran “into a cow-path, then into a squirrel- 
track, and finally up a tree.” Here, under a great tree, we 
found our goods waiting to be transferred from the garry 
that had brought them so far but could take them no farther 
for want of that runaway road, to bangys, z. ¢., double loads 
suspended from the ends of a split bamboo carried across a 
man’s shoulder. The transfer was made, and we were ready 
for the palkees and bearers which Mr. Mc had promised 
to have in waiting for us, as Ruby, too, must return from this 
place. The bungalow here was occupied as a permanent 
residence by two gentlemen of the Department of Public 
Works. We drove upto inquire for our palkees, and sending 
in a salaam, one of the gentlemen, Mr. A., gave us a cordial 
welcome, but to our consternation said, ** Mr. Mc is here 
waiting for you, but has been unable to find any bearers, as 
the weddings just now have taken every available man for 
miles around. Won’t you come in and have some chota 
hajree?” (light breakfast). Stranded here, with no means of 
getting away, and no other shelter from the heat, we felt our- 
selves in the position of the old lady of whom her husband 
said, when asked if she were resigned to die, “ Why, bless 
you, she’s ob/eeged to be!” We went in, and while preparing 
for chota hajree, revolved every possible plan for making the 
next five miles, which would take us to another bungalow, the 
temporary residence of Mr. Mc . Could we possibly ride 
the horses of these two gentlemen? Men’s saddles — we could 
manage those, but the horses were known to be vicious, 
unruly creatures, that sometimes unseated the gentlemen 
themselves. This plan would hardly answer. Going out to 
the dining-room and speaking of our dilemma, Mr. A. said, 
‘Oh, we're going to take you over in our boat ; didn’t I tell 


Sees, Several years ago my father obtained permission from government for members of 
our mission to occupy these bungalows on the same terms as gazetted officers, a privilege 
which is of very great advantage to us. 
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you?” No, he hadn’t told us, but we were not a little 
relieved to hear it now. While we were at the table, Mr. 
Mc and the other resident, Mr. C., came in. They had 
been out to see an alligator which the natives had killed. The 
creature measured sixteen feet long, and when cut open 
a quantity of native jewelry was found in its stomach. The 
bracelets and other ornaments gave conclusive proof as to 
how at least, one poor woman had met her fate. - These 
creatures infest the rivers, and, watching their opportunity, 
seize and devour unwary bathers. 

After some delay we started. A walk of ten or fifteen 
minutes took us to the river, where a government gig awaited 
us. Four oarsmen, and Mr. C. at the helm, took us rapidly 
down stream, and, landing by the lock which Mr. Mc is 
building in the new canal, a walk of twenty minutes brought 
us to his house, where we met his wife. 

It was now Friday noon, and we had still two ten-mile 
stages to make by palkee. Our plan, as projected, was to 
take us through before the heat of the day on Saturday. But 
chaprassees had been sent scouring in every direction for 
bearers, but all to no purpose. Mr. Mc—— said: “ Theone 
grand wedding of all will be over in a day or two, and if you 
will stay here till Monday, you are sure to get all the bearers 
you want.” Here was another case where we seemed “obleeged 
to be resigned,” though we by no means gave up without an 
effort to make a way out. We had ten Santals carrying 
bangys and a dulee, and a desperate effort was made to 
utilize them as palkee-bearers, an arrangement which would 
have necessitated two or three trips to get us and our goods 
over the twenty miles. One plan after another was formed 
and abandoned. The men found some insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in every one: but the one true objection they did not 
bring to the surface, viz.: their great annual hunt was to 
occur on the Sunday following, and no inducement that we 
could offer would keep them from that. So, after having 
walked about twenty-five miles, these sons of the jungle took 
their pay for doing five miles’ work, and started home, think- 
ing nothing of walking the whole distance before having any- 
thing to eat in the morning. 

An emergency called. Mr. Mc—— to Balasore on Friday even 
ing, and Mrs. Mc—— on Saturday evening, but the servants 
were in charge, and we settled ourselves for the Sabbath. 
On Monday chaprassees and the police were sent out again 
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to hunt for bearers; but as the day wore on, and one after 
another returned with no bearers, we resolved that, if no other 
way offered, we would walk the first stage, a police order hav- 
ing been issued some days before to have bearers in waiting 
for the next. Mr. Mc-— had suggested the use of an elephant, 
but I had no pleasant recollections of that mode of locomo- 
tion, and preferred to use my own two feet. 

The walking must be done, of course, in the night, the 
greatest care awakening apprehensions of a return of fever. 
Just now we were having thunder-storms almost every evening. 
Our plan was to start before the storm came up, stop under 
some shelter while it lasted, and so break the journey by a 
little rest. Arrayed in our short flannel bathing-suits, for 
ease in walking, we started out at about 6 p.m. We had with 
us one of our teachers and three men, one of whom was to act 
as guide, and the others to carry lanterns, a huge bag of bed- 
ding, etc. Passing through the village, we were gazed at 
from every side. A little girl darted in front of us, made a 
low salaam, then flew on ahead to give the news, and from 
corners and hedges we saw curious eyes peeping out to see 
the “beebes” (ladies) pass. Considering the appearance 
we presented, I couldn’t wonder they stared. At the end of 
the first mile, and just as we were passing the last shelter we 
should have found for two miles further, the thunder-storm 
suddenly burst upon us. This shelter was a large brick 
building, a private court-house belonging to a wealthy native 
land-owner. Several men came out as we were passing and 
called us to go in, which we were glad todo. They gave us 
chairs on the veranda of an inner court, and seated them- 
selves in a crowd at one side to watch us. One becomes 
quite hardened to this sort of close inspection in this country. 

Seeing a vacant room close by, and anxious to make the 
most of our opportunity to rest, we obtained permission to go 
in and lie down. Instantly a dozen men swarmed in to see 
how it was done. It was a chance of a life-time, and not to 
be neglected. We found it necessary to intimate repeatedly 
and decidedly that we preferred to be alone, before all this 
masculine curiosity (?) could relinquish the coveted gratifica- 
tion. The room contained two large board-bottomed beds. 
The grander one was about eight feet long, three feet high, 
surrounded by a railing with an opening on one side, sur- 
mounted by an astonishing canopy, decorated with fowls, 
in the most distorted attitudes,— twisting their necks around 
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and biting their tails,— and the whole thing painted a coarse, 
ugly red, and furnished with a heavy, greasy, dirty cotton 
mattress. What more could be wanted to produce night- 
mare? Spreading out our bedding, we threw ourselves down 
to wait till the rain should stop. _ 

At the end of two hours, and just as we were beginning to 
doze, one of our men called and said the rain was over. 
Sending our salaam to the man of the house, we packed up 
and started on. Before we had gone two miles it was rain- 
ing again, though not heavily. A vacant house, used for a 
Hindu school, was half a mile ahead, and we pushed on. 
Here we were delayed an hour and then took a third start. 
The path was sandy, and the rain had beaten it quite hard. 
Here and there we saw the track of a bear’s cub that had 
passed since the rain. Our guide knew the road indifferently, 
and once took us quite a distance out of the way, but fortun- 
ately we came upon a house where a night watchman was 
sitting half asleep in the door. Our men ordered him out to 
show us the way, but had to pull and push him before he 
complied. Once started, he seemed to have no objection to 
going, and so got us well back into the right path before 
leaving us. A little more than half-way we came to a vil- 
lage, and, stopping on the veranda of a little mud shop 
whose owner was fast asleep, we roused him to give us a 
little salt to eat with the cold eggs and bread and butter we 
had with us. He had none to sell, but magnanimously do- 
nated a pinch which was two or three shades lighter in color 
than his mud floor. After a few moments’ rest we trudged 
on till we found a police-station. 

It was now so late at night that every one was asleep, so, 
throwing down the bag of bedding against the wall, we sat 
on it and rested for halfan hour. Our men were fast walkers, 
and when we could follow no farther, the bag was from time 
to time pitched on to the path in aclean spot, and we sat and 
rested, while the men squatted on the ground like so many 
toads. These pauses were not “twenty minutes for break- 
fast,” but five minutes for breath. About two o’clock a 
faint, sickly light announced the rise of the waning moon. 
Losing our path in crossing a wet, muddy rice-field, we sent 
the guide om ahead to inquire in a village close by. Soon he 
hallooed us to follow. When we had passed some distance 
by the house where inquiries had been made, our informant, 
*still in bed and his house shut, hallooed to the guide, who 
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answering, received still further information, but without stop- 
ping his walk an instant. The readiness with which these 
people understand each other in the distance is often a mar- 
vel to me. I have been amused and amazed to see persons 
rods apart, backs toward each other, and walking rapidly 
still further away, carry on a conversation without even turn- 
ing to look at one another. At half-past two we arrived, a 
party of weary tramps, at the station where bearers were to 
have been in waiting for us. Were to have been, but were 
not ; for the delay from Friday to Monday had been too much, 
and the bearers, after waiting about two or three days, had 
dispersed a few hours before our arrival. The big, portly 
Jamadar seemed quite touched by our misadventures and our 
long tramp — an unheard-of thing for ladies — and gave us 
a room and a cot, for which we were most thankful. Early 
in the morning he sent off men to call back the bearers who 
had run away to the ever-transpiring wedding. Coming as 
we had, we were without palkees; but in twelve hours after 
our arrival the Jamadar had found a swari, a palkee, a dulee, 
sixteen bearers, and had given us some breakfast. We wrote 
him an open letter of commendation, and left it for him to 
use as he liked. 

Our bangy-men had left the previous station two hours in 
advance of us, but on our arrival we found they had not been 
heard from. Very soon, however, they were reported to be in 
a house half a mile away, and shortly made their appearance. 
They had lost their way in the dark, wandered hither and 
yon, tried repeatedly to get shelter on some veranda, but, un- 
fortunately, one of the boys had a basket of fowls, which are 
unclean to the Hindus, and a peep from one of these was 
enough to drive out the whole party. Bewildered and tired, 
as well as benighted, they at last hid the offending bipeds out 
of ear-shot, and then were hospitably received. 

It now began to look as if we were in danger of reaching 
our journey’s end. As we started away from the police- 
station, I ahead in the swari,Ida next in the palkee, and 
Radhi last in the dulee, the bearers moving off at a brisk jog, 
l saw a whole flock of women and children come flying over 
a ridge toward us. In an instant they had surrounded me, 
curious, laughing faces on all sides, and they said : ‘‘ We are 
the women-folks of the bearers,and have come to see you.” 
The bearers only stopped to change shoulders, and as they 
went on, the women fell back to the palkee, then to the dulee, 
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which they stopped for some time, and squatting down about 
Radhi, plied her with every conceivable question about herself 
and us. The bearers had a wedding on hand for the evening, 
and so were interested in getting us through as rapidly as 
possible. They trotted the ten miles across rice-fields, over 
ridges and ditches, up, along and down the beautiful great 
sea-dyke, and finally set us down before the large, commodious 
bungalow in a little more than two hours’ time. Almost six 
days since we left Balasore, only fifty-five miles away. Time 
enough to have made a journey from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco. Had I the pencil of an artist, I would send you a 
sketch of the various means of transitemployed on this journey. 
You should have them in regular order—the zenana garry, 
the ‘‘ladies’ chair” made of men’s arms, the tomtom, the bul- 
lock garry, the bangys (plus the offending chickens), the river 
gig, palkee, swari, and dulee ; nor would I fail to give you the 
night procession e# route, nor the elephant we didn’t have. As 
it is,I must leave it all to your imagination. The return jour- 
ney was only less eventful than this, but you are not ready for 
that, so I’ll leave you where 


‘* Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring Ocean speaks.” 


[FROM MRS. D. F. SMITH. |] 


JELLASORE, India, May 13, 1883. 


The Orphanage is increasing somewhat in numbers, and also 
the day school. The latter, composed of the children of the 
Orphanage and those belonging to the Christian village, num- 
bers over sixty pupils. In this school I have tried hard to 
make the industrial element animportant one. I thinkall the 
missionaries agree with me in thinking this important. A well- 
qualified teacher is needed to carry out the details of work in 
these classes, but on account of the expense I have not felt at 
liberty toemploy one. I hope, however, before the beginning 
of another year, that funds will come in for this purpose. 
Could I be cut loose from some of the mechanical labor con- 
nected with this branch of the work, I think I could spend 
the time to advantage in more direct work for the spiritual 
welfare of the Christian village, and among the outside people. 
Very opportune help has come to me, for the employment of 
two Bible women, and I greatly long to spend some time in 
going about the heathen villages with them. Ever since my 
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return to India, the importance, as well as the blessedness, of 
this work has been continually impressing itself on my mind. 
I shall never cease to be grateful for the opportunity I had 
during the cold season of 1881-1882. . . . I shall be 
glad when the new building for dormitories is finished. The 
care of the girls is augmented by the presence of so many men 
employed in their compound, and I shall rejoice if no disas- 
ter occurs in consequence. . . . You will, I know, be 
glad to hear that Miss Folsom is doing well in the language, 
and has won the respect and good will of all parties. She 
promises to be a most successful missionary. . . . I want 
to send you the copy of a stray leaf I found in one of Miss 
Crawford’s books since I came here. It was written at the 
time the large Bugainvillea died, about which Dr. Bacheler 
wrote in his letter to the Star some weeks after her death. 
Her name and the date were written just as given in the copy. 
I thank God for the life this dear friend lived. The world 
has lost her visible presence, but she seems near to me. 
‘¢ Are they not all ministering spiritt?”. . .... 


BUGAINVILLEA. 


My great Bugainvillea has died this rainy season. It had 
been growing about a dozen years, but yearly required much 
pruning. When in bloom it could be seen over a mile, and 
at that distance looked like a great magenta banner. It did 
not have “two large, bright, pale crimson bracteal leaves,” as 
Firminger says, but three of bright magenta. These were at- 
tached at their base to one stem, and attached to the inside 
of each one, was a tiny tubular flower, the mouth of which was 
golden. The trunk of this shrub measures twenty-six inches 
in circumference, and its branches, after covering the strong 
bamboo frame made for them, extended far up on the roof of 
the house. The white ants have made great havoc in the 
roots and trunk, but it is possible that the continued wet caused 
decay before they meddled with it. Fortunately, a tiny shoot 
has come up from the roots, which, I hope, will live to give 
pleasure to some one when I am gone. I have another kind 
which is nearly all the time adorned with more or less blos- 
soms, but never in such profusion as was the old tree, annually, 
for about three months. Thank God for flowers. 

L. CRAWFORD. 

SEPT. 19, 1S8r. 
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A TRUE WITNESS-BEARER. 


A long, long train of thought grows out of the close read- 


ing of this letter. 

Could the American church know the part that two of its 
daughters have had in the moulding of the three lives re- 
ferred to, it would exclaim, “ Surely, truth is stranger than 
fiction.” Ah, tired, faint, discouraged workers! as you meet, 
only two or three it may be, in your monthly missionary 
gatherings, when heart and flesh fail because of the weari- 
ness of the way, think of Im Faris; recall the triumphant 
“Yes, I’m coming” ; thank God and take courage. 

BEIRUT SEMINARY, Syria, April, 1883. 

The sun shines to-day on a new-made grave in our native 
Protestant cemetery, and another soul “shines in the light of 
God,” redeemed from among this people. Another has passed 
from our midst whose life was a noble testimony to the power 
of divine grace and the blessedness of our Christian hope. 
It seems but right that you who pray daily with us for the sal- 
vation of the daughters of Syria should have the benefit of 
the encouragement we find in the story of the one who has 
just passed calmly, fearlessly, gladly, from earth to heaven. 
She was one of the multitude widowed in the terrible massa- 
cre of 1860, in Mount Lebanon, who fled for their lives, with 
their fatherless children, to the cities of the coast. She had 
three under six years of age,—two boys, and an infant of a 
few months whom other women among the refugees urged 
her to leave by the road-side to die because she was “only a 
girl!” But she spurned the cruel suggestion that others, 
called by that holy name mother, acted upon. She preferred 
to risk dying by the way-side herself in the effort to save a// 
her children. The unusually strong constitution she pos- 
sessed, her heroic spirit, and unbounded energy, not only car- 
ried her safely through all the horrors of those days, but 
through years of bitter struggle with biting poverty and of 
weary toil to support her family. In God’s good providence 
she found her employment in Christian families, English and 
American, and the atmosphere of those homes refined her 
feelings, and led the ambitious mother’s aspirations for her 
children in a laudable direction. She saw the value of an 
education, and gladly availed herself of the privileges offered 
in the mission schools of Jerusalem and Beirut. At the same 
time she was above accepting for them anything her own 
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hands could earn. Unusually straightforward and upright, 
she trained her children to be the same. She lived to see 
them all graduate in college or seminary, and all started in 
life in honorable positions, and provided with a pleasant 
home, the fruit of her own industry and theirs, and all striv- 
ing to serve God in their daily life. 

Of the beginning of the Spirit’s work in her heart I never 
knew. But we all knew of her beginning about five years 
since, and after she was forty, to learn to read, just to read the 
word of God. She toiled away most patiently, spelling out 
chapter after chapter, when even her own children at times 
laughed amiably at the endeavor, as if it were a hopeless one. 
In time she committed to memory two or three entire chap- 
ters of John’s Gospel, and some of the most precious prom- 
ises, which she took great comfort in repeating during her 
last illness, after she became too weak for the effort of read- 
ing. She was received into the church about the time she 
began to learn to read; and though disease soon began to 
undermine her constitution, and her years of service for the 
Master were soon numbered, they were years of decided 
growth and of fidelity in standing up for Jesus as she had 
opportunity. In spite of the cough that attends consump- 
tion, she was an earnest teacher of the Gospel to the poor, 
ignorant women of the Ras Beirut sewing-class, just as long 
as she had strength to meet with them. ‘They always met at 
her house, and through all the months that she was confined 
to her bed she would not allow the suspension of the class, 
though others felt that even their noise in an adjoining room 
was too much for her. It was in her sick-room the most im- 
pressive lessons were taught by her. According to the cus- 
tom of the country, and in compliance with her wish to spare 
others’ feelings, native friends, young and old, visited her 
with entire freedom. Many of them had never before had 
such an opportunity to see what Jesus is to the soul that 
leans on him, when drawing near the bound of life. Most of 
them were mere nominal Christians, fearing death, and ac- 
customed to see every art used to deceive the dying because 
of their alarm at the thought of death. They were amazed 
at her calm, cheerful way of speaking about it, and arrang- 
ing her business matters in view of it, and her daily prayer 
that God would “put out His hand” and release her. One 
young man, a nominal Protestant, intimate in the family, one 
who had long been harassed by doubts, and was in danger 
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of becoming quite unsettled in his faith, said, “I cannot doubt 
the reality of the Christian religion after seeing this triumph 
of it.” She was unhesitating in urging the impenitent to 
come to Christ, and her repeated charge to her children was 
‘Live for Christ. There’s nothing but Christ worth living 
for.” The morning of her release she said with a perfectly 
clear mind, “ They are coming for me at twelve.” Later, 
after having remained some time silent, she seemed suddenly 
to have her attention attracted ; her countenance brightened, 
and, gazing intently upward, she said, “ Yes, I’m coming.” 
That was an unspeakable comfort to her sorrowing children. 
‘* It gave me,” said one of them, “ the assurance I’ve always 
sought but never felt before, that we do not go a/cene out into 
the unknown.” He /e/¢ that there was an unseen presence 
with her that was all-sufficient. 

Strangely enough, the “silver cord was loosed ” just at 
twelve o’clock.— Womans — one Woman. 


WRITTEN ON RECEIVING PENNIES FOR THE HELPER FROM Mrs. 
R. Cusick, SAVED BY HER ONLY CHILD. 
BY MARY E. TURNER KAYSER. 
‘ THEY are only a few small pieces,” 
With trembling voice the mother said ; 
‘¢ Pennies laid by tor Jesus, 
By our darling who now is dead. 


‘¢ The Master for whom she saved them 
Has called her from earth away : 
Her pennies we give for the dear cause 
For which she loved to pray. 


‘‘ The blessing of God go with them, 
Though the coins be small and spare 

May they help to save the heathen,” 

Was the mother’s earnest prayer. 


We thought, as we took the pennies, 
And looked on that calm, sad face, 
Of the hand that once had held them, 

Now cold in death’s embrace. 


The Master has called her early, 
She was ready to go with Him; 
Her pennies we give to Jesus, 
May they save some soul from sin. 
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Our Organization. 


OuR organization is modeled after the organization of the | 
denomination to which we belong. It is a representative 
system, by which we not only hope to bind ourselves together 
in our work, but we wish to make the weakest Auxiliary feel 
that it has a voice in the general management ; that it not 
only raises money, but that, through its representatives, it 
may have an influence in the disbursement of funds, and in 
the work attempted. 

The Constitutions that have been published for Auxiliaries 
and Q. M. Societies, have been framed to this end. The 
Auxiliaries send delegates to the Q. M. Societies. The Q. 
M. Societies send delegates to the Y. M. Societies, and now 
we hope to complete the organization by having delegates 
from the Y. M. Societies at the Annual Meeting of the Cen- 
tral Society, which is to be held this year in connection with 
our General Triennial Conference. 

At the late meeting of the Society, under its new charter, 
at Ocean Park, it adopted a new constitution. The district 
secretaries, who have served us in the past, and were neces- 
sarily appointed by the Central Society, are no longer re- 
garded as necessary. The Y. M. Societies are now expected 
to appoint their own officers. The president of a Y. M. 
Society becomes, by that office, according to our new con- 
stitution, a vice-president of the Central Society, and a 
member of the Board of Managers. 

By this arrangement it will be seen that each Y. M., as 
soon as it organizes, has a representative in the Board, and 
the responsibility of the work, instead of resting on a few 
hands, as before, is thrown on the whole body. 

The delegates chosen by the Y. M’s. to attend the Annual 
Meeting will go there to participate in all the business of the 
Society, and represent any local feeling or interest with 
which they are acquainted. They will not exclude other 
women. All members have a right in those meetings to 
speak and vote, but they will feel under peculiar obligations 
to be present, and to use whatever of influence and wisdom 
they have to increase the efficiency of our work. 

Dear sisters, we feel that we have an organization capable 
of exerting a vast and beneficent influence, when our earnest 
zeal and consecrated lives shall throw power into it. 

Mrs. V. G. Ramsey, Home Secretary. 
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For the Young People. 
Y. PB. 3. i. @. 


THE annual meeting was held at Ocean Park, Aug. 14. 
The reports of the secretaries were submitted, and the follow- 
ing officers were chosen for the ensuing year: President, 
Frank L. Hayes; Vice-Presidents, Orison L. Gile and J. E. 
Allen ; Recording Secretary, Jessie L. Waterman; Corre- 
sponding Secretary and Treasurer, Ida H. Fullonton; Recep- 
tion Committee, Mrs. F.L. Durgin, Edith R. Porter, Luther D. 
Burlingame, Ida Durgin, Jennie Chadbourne; Executive Com- 
mittee, Alfred W. Anthony, Elizabeth A. Hayes, Nellie Reed ; 
Reading Committee, the Rev. G. C. Waterman, Mrs. Kings- 
bury Bachelder, Prof. G. C. Chase. 

The first year of the work of the Guild will terminate pleas- 
antly, and with encouraging prospects for the future, with the 
last days of September. We are now reading our ‘‘ science 
quarter,” and these days of summer, when we can be out-doors 
so freely with nature, furnish just the appropriate season for 
the study of nature,and what God has done in nature. A 
young lady said enthusiastically, not two hours ago: “O, I am 
perfectly fascinated and charmed with my Fe/igion and Chem- 
istry.” As I look over my reports and other letters, I can say 
truthfully, that the year’s reading has been one of profit and 
entertainment, to all such as have been faithful to their agree- 
ment with our constitution, and that, moreover, the Guild has 
a wider reach of influence than many suppose. 

Our new year of literary work commences Oct. 1, and so far 
as I know the plans of the Reading Committee, some of the 
work is laid out as follows: First Quarter, History of the 
United States, to be followed by Irving’s Columbus, and then a 
quarter in Religion, and in Art, Science, or some kindred topic. 
A special course is also being made out for younger readers. 
I hope this list of members will be better filled out very soon. 
Mothers! what better can you do for your boys and girls than 
to induce them to join the Guild, and so be sure they will read, 
the coming year, at least four good books? Prof. G. C. Chase, 
of Bates College, is preparing an “ optional course” in English 
Literature for two years. For this work we shall owe him a 
great debt of gratitude, and many of us, I am sure, will be 
glad to carry along the optional course with the regular course. 
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I will say just here, that all who wish to join us, and who will 
send their names with the small membership fee (1o0cts.) to me, 
before Nov. 1, will receive a circular containing our constitu- 
tion and course of reading for 1883-1884. Please remem- 
ber before sending, however, that by joining you pledge your- 
selves under our constitution to read our course of reading, 
and to report the same quarterly to the corresponding secre- 
tary. 

There were some pleasant features of our meeting at the 
Park, which have not elsewhere been reported. There were 
two Guild prayer-meetings held on the mornings of Aug. 17, 
and 18, in the chapel, and if any persons think that the gen- 
eration of Christians now coming out from the ranks of the 
young people lacks enthusiasm, or progressiveness, or dack- 
bone, I really wish they might have been permitted to sit in 
the chapel during those meetings. There is one more pleas- 
ant thing to tell, and that is, that the Guild won many new 
and influential friends this summer, and increased its mem- 
bership by 116 new names. 


Ipa H. FULLoNToN, Corresponding Secretary. 
LEwisToN, ME. 


Topic for Monthly Meeting. 





‘* Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the first-fruits of 
all thine increase. So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 
presses shall burst out with new wine.” — Prov. iii., 9, 10. 





At the anniversary exercises of the society, arranged for Satur- 
day evening, Mrs. Griffin will give an address. These will be 
among her last words before her return to India. This announce- 
ment was omitted in the notice given last month. 


Woman’s MIssIonary Socrety.— There will be a meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Woman’s Missionary Society in the ves- 
try of the Free Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Minn., Thursday, 
Oct. 4, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

_ Mrs. J. A. Lowe, Corresponding Secretary. 

DANVILLE, Sept. 11, 1883. 

ARRIVAL OF MISSIONARIES.—A telegram from Dr. Bacheler, 
dated New York City, Sept. 11, says, ‘‘ Arrived all well.” It is ex- 
pected that Mr. and Mrs. Griffin sail the last of October. 
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Words from Reme Workers. 


WoMAN’S CONVENTION AT OCEAN PARK, ME. 


ONE of our leading workers said, not long ago, ‘‘ The time has gone 
by when a woman’s meeting can be sustained simply because it is a wo- 
man’s meeting. Now-a-days when a woman comes out on the platform, 
she must have something to say which is worth the hearing, as well as 
the ability to say it we//.” When a member of the woman’s committee 
told me how carefully and prayerfully they had worked to arrange the 
programme for the Convention, and when I listened to some of the exer- 
cises, I thought that this idea which I have quoted must have originated 
in more minds than one. 

The Convention for 1883 was pronounced by all who attended to be 
quite up to its predecessor in interest and helpfulness. ‘The same prac- 
tical treatment of practical topics was noticeable, and the same confidence 
in woman’s ability to think and talk on the leading subjects of the day, 
brought out even increased audiences. 

Mrs. H. K. Clark, of Providence, R. I., presided over the meetings 
with womanly grace and dignity, and I think I shall never forget her 
sweet confession on the following morning in a prayer-meeting, of how 
she had been sustained in her reluctantly-accepted office, by the help of 
Jesus in answer to her prayers. If any one imagines it to be an easy 
thing for a woman to face an audience, even of her own sex alone, let 
them put themselves in her place at once. The musical part of the Con- 
vention was furnished by some young people from Providence, assisted 
by a Lewiston vocalist, whose services added very much to the interest 
of the meetings. 

The Bible readings in the chapel by Mrs. B. F. Hayes were well at- 
tended and very profitable. This reader has the rare gift of reading 
‘‘ between the lines” of Scripture, and so abstracts a double portion of 
sweetness from God’s word. Miss Kate Anthony’s paper on ‘‘ Harper’s 
Ferry, its History and Promise’’ was very favorably commented upon 
by all who heard it. ‘‘Onof the best papers read on the grounds !”’ 
exclaimed a gray-haired gentleman, whose opinion is not to be slighted. 
It was especially commended for the carefulness and thoroughness of its 
historical arrangement. The name of Miss May Risbee is sufficient to 
indicate that her paper on ‘‘ Woman’s View of the Needs of Heathen 
Women,” would be a thoughtful and well-written article. 

Mrs. V. G. Ramsey is not a novice in a ‘‘ Question-Box Talk,” al- 
though she is one of those rare women who do not talk much. Yet 
when she does open her mouth you may be pretty sure that something 
sensible and right to the point is to issue therefrom. 

The evening of the first day was devoted to what a few years ago might 
have been regarded as Woman’s Rights Talk. But at this stage of woman’s 
history, she can discuss ‘‘ The Claims of the Present Age upon Christian 
Women,”’ without fear of offending the most fastidious ear. Mrs. M. M. 
Brewster and Mrs. E. S. Burlingame gave us some thoughts on this sub- 
ject which were worth remembering. 

The second afternoon was given up to the very practical topics of 
‘*The Church Sociable,” and ‘‘ What should be the Attitude of the 
Church toward Amusements?’’ They were treated in a practical man- 
ner by Mrs. F. L. Durgin and Miss Ida Fullonton. 
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The Convention closed with a temperance address in the evening by 
Mrs. Emily McLaughlin, of Boston. The speaker is one of the most 
earnest and devoted women now in public life. She is putting her whole 
soul into her work of public benevolence, and for this reason alone is 
worthy of the respect and love, which she everywhere receives. 


IpA HAZELTON. 


OHIO, 


The meeting of the Woman’s Mission Society of the Seneca and Hu- 
ron Quarterly Meeting was held at New Haven, August 18, 1883. It 
opened with music by the choir, and prayer was offered by Mrs. Huff- 
man. Mrs. La Rue gave a Scriptural reading. The report of*the secre- 
tary and treasurer was followed by the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. Next came music, after which Icy Huffman read a selection, ‘‘ Mis- 
sion work sixty years ago.’’ An interesting essay was presented by Sa- 
die Michener. ‘‘ Down in the pocket-book ” was selected and read by 
Mrs. F. C. Sparks; and Anna Brooks recited a poem, ‘‘ Thanks for the 
Bible.” The Rev. Mr. Baker, of Marion, encouraged us with an address, 
as did several other brethren. The taking of the collection was intro- 
duced by little May Trimble’s recitation: ‘“ The Little Red Box,’’ which 
was very nicely spoken. The amount was $7.45. 


Mrs. J. W. HUFFMAN, Secrefary. 


THE Woman’s Missionary Society of the Ohio Free Communion Baptist 
Association, held its second annual meeting at Marion, O., Sept. 5 and 6. 

The evening of Sept. 5 was devoted to public exercises, which were 
well attended. An ‘Address of Welcome”’ was given by Mrs. O, E. 
Baker, to which the president, Mrs. H. J. Carr, responded. 

Then followed reports by the secretary and treasurer, a letter from 
Nellie Phillips, read by Mrs. J. B. Lash, and a paper, ‘‘ How to sustain 
an interest in Auxiliary Meetings,” written by Mrs. S. L. Parker, and 
read by Mrs. Henry. Miss Mary Byers had an interesting essay on 
‘*Woman’s Work,’’ and Miss L. Baker a selected poem, ‘* The Great 
Famine Cry,” which was read with fine effect. Mrs. T. H. Drake read 
an original poem, ‘‘ The Age of Sham,” and Mrs. Galentin a paper on 
‘* Systematic Giving.” The exercises were interspersed with singing by 
the choir and congregation. Miss Johnston of Toledo was present, and 
her singing added much to the entertainment of the evening. The last 
exercise was a dialogue by the Sunday-school children, showing the need 
of missionary work, and after each had contributed a dime, a proposi- 
tion was made by one little girl to take up a collection from the audience. 
This was well received and a collection of $12.17 was taken. 

On the morning of Sept. 6, a meeting was held for the election of offi- 
cers and the transaction of business. Mrs. T. H. Drake was appointed 
president for the coming year, and Mrs. H. J. Coe, secretary and treasurer, 

Mrs. O, E. Baker was appointed president of the Ohio Central Y. M., 
and Mrs. J. J. Mills, secretary, to act until the next session of that Y. 
M., when it is expected an organization will be effected. 

A letter having been read from Nellie Phillips, showing the need of 
money to carry on school and zenana work in Dantoon, it was voted 
to appropriate $50.00 for this purpose. The total receipts of the society 
for the year just closed were $594.45. Mrs. H. J. Coe. 
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Children’s Piche. 


Aissien Band Ryman. 





(Tune: ** Hark, ten thousand harps and voices.’’) 
Jssus, hail! the King of glory! | Zion, wake and hail the morning ; 
Earth rejoices in thy sway : | Zion, rise and greet thy King ; 


Heathen darkness yields to-day. Lift thy voice and joyfu! sing. 


Heathen nations hear thy story, | Like the birds, in this glad dawning, 
| 


Every idol falls before thee, Sing, till Jesus’ worthy praises 
Seeks the night from whence it came, | Sound in every palmy grove ; 

While ten thousand souls adore thee, | Till each jungle’s tangled mazes 
Trophies of thy saving name. Echo with his matchless love. 

— Little Helpers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Precious Ornaments. 


I HAVE a little girl friend, who was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, eleven years ago, and was named for the Princess 
Dagma, now Empress of Russia. Soon after my little Dagma 
reached this country, her parents joined the Free Baptist 
Church, and by hard study, learned to read our Bible and the 
Morning Star, thus becoming greatly interested in our mis- 
sion work. One Christmas, Dagma received a gift of a pair 
of pretty gold ear-rings, which she thought were most lovely, 
and an added charm to her looks. 

When seeing her bright face with the dancing jewels on 
each side, I often thought of the money she would be 
tempted to spend during her life for a useless dangle, which 
often deforms and misshapes the beautiful ears given us by 





Children’s Niche. 


our Father ; and I feared, also, that she might through them 
neglect to adorn herself with that most precious of all orna- 
ments, the ‘‘ ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God, of great price.” So I asked her mother 
if she were willing for me to offer to give Dagma five cents 
every Sabbath for our church and missions, if she would 
never wear her ear-rings again. ‘* Yes,” she answered, “and 
I will send her to see you on her way to the Sunday School 
concert.” Sabbath evening, my little friend came, looking, in 
her simple white dress, like a daisy. Her part was to sing, 
“T’ve enlisted for Jesus.” I said, “ Dagma, can you make 
a sacrifice for Jesus?” Looking most sweetly and lovingly 
into my face, she replied, “ Yes, Mrs, Jordan.” “ But can you 
give up something you are very fond of; can you make a great 
sacrifice for Jesus?” ‘Yes! I know, it is my ear-rings ; 
mamma told me, and she says I may give them to you now,” 
—and quickly she pulled her golden rings out and laid them in 
my hand. How heroic and simple is a child’s obedience and 
faith, ‘Except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

But Dagma had a trial yet to come. After singing in the 
concert, as she left the platform she entered the pew where 
her mother was sitting with an acquaintance, who said, ‘“‘ Why 
Dagma, where are your ear-rings ? ” 

“‘T have given them to a friend whom I love.” 

“Oh, you wicked, bad girl, what made you give them 
away?” 

“ Because she will give me five cents every Sabbath for 

esus.’ 
: “Well, I would take the money and buy another pair. I 
did not know you, when you went up to sing, you looked so 
homely without them. I do not like to go anywhere without 
my ear-rings.” 

“T do not feel so,” said little Dagma. After returning 
home she said to her mamma, “I will not mind a word she 
said, and I am so glad I gave them to Mrs. Jordan, for she 
said it would help her to sacrifice for Jesus.” 

Should we at some large woman’s mission gathering have 
an ear-ring collection, would our jewels, oh! Christian sisters, 
be as readily placed in the contribution-box, as these pre- 
cious ones were dropped into my hands ? 

‘* Speak unto the children of Israel that they bring me an 
offering, of every man that giveth it willingly, with his heart, 


” 
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ye shall take my offering. And they came, both men and 
women, as many as were willing-hearted, and brought brace- 
lets, and ear-rings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold : 
and every man that offered an offering of gold unto the 
Lord.” E. 





For Children’s Meetings. 





THE FREEDMEN. 


ys ROBABLY many of our young friends have been away 

4 Spending delightful vacations, and have come back to their 

Sunday Schools, and mission bands ready for work again. 

We trust the year before you will be one of real pleasure 

and profit, and that you will learn many things which will 

make you wiser and better. There was no exercise in the 

last number, so you have no lesson to ‘‘ make up.” As a supple- 

ment to the exercise which Mrs Durgin kindly prepared, are a few 

questions which Mr. Brackett has given you. You will find an 

interesting letter from Miss Franklin in the number for September, 

and a note from the Valley which will suggest some things you 

may do. Every one who truly prays—‘‘ Our Father who art in 

heaven,” regards the colored people as our brothers and wishes to 
help them. 

How many pupils has Storer College? Answer.— Two hundred 
and thirty-one. 

How many teachers have gone out from the school to labor in 
the South? Ans.— About three hundred —one hundred and fifty 
of them are now employed in teaching. 

How are the teachers supported? Ans.— They are employed in 
the free schools of the Southern States, and are therefore self-sup- 
porting. 

How are the colored schools of the South generally supplied with 
teachers? Ans.— From the mission Normal Schools and Colleges 
established by Christians at the North. 

Name some of the institutions which are established for the colored 
people. Ans.— Howard University, Washington, D.C.; Fiske Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

What are some of these people who are educated in them doing? 
Ans.— Going to Africa as missionaries. 

Why? Ans.— Because the people of Africa are their own people. 
Their ancestors were stolen and brought to this country as slaves. 
(Let the person in charge relate some incident or bit of history.) 

What book is intensely interesting to read? Ans.— Life and Let- 
ters of Frederic Douglass. 

Can you tell what great missionary to Africa has recently died ? 


Ten years ago a young man who was about to go to Japan as a 
missionary, was made sport of by some of his festive college friends, 
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who derisively predicted that he never would gain one convert 
among the Japs. One of these festive friends remarked, with a 
sneef, ‘‘ Well, send us a bushel of idols you persuade the heathen to 
give up.” That young man has already sent to that friend and 
others six barrels of idols which were given up as worthless things 
by those who have been converted under his ministry. 


‘* Then shall he give the rain of thy seed, that thou shalt sow the ground withal ; and 
bread of the increase of the earth, and it shall be fat and plenteous: in that day shall thy 
cattle feed in large pastures.” 


Contributions 


FROM AUGUST 1, 1883, TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1883. 





MAINE. Milton Mills, Auxiliary, $10.00 to 


Boothbay, C. E. Spafford, one- | constitute Mrs. H. P. Mansur 
half each for H. and F.M... $2 00 | L. M., $4.78 to constitute 
Bowdoinham, Auxiliary, $6.50 for ._ Miss B. C, Prescott L. M.... 
Harper’s Ferry, and $5.50 for | Pittsfield, Young People’s Mis- 
Miss Ida Phillips’ work | sionary Society, _ 312.50 for 
Brunswick, First Church, Auxil- | Mrs. D. F. Smith’s work, and 
iary, for native teacher Orna.. $5.00 for general work....... 


Canton, Auxiliary, $1, Mrs. D. F. Tamworth, Auxiliary ° 


Smith, $2.05, for Miss M. | Weare, Q. M. Society collection 
Bacheler’s support and toward 
Miss Bangs L. M | VERMONT. 
Cape Elizabeth, Chelsea, Mrs. S. Beede, for Mrs. 
D. F. Smith 


aaa coe mer Mrs. oe or Mrs. J. | MASSACHUSETTS. 

urkholder’s work. ........- , 

East Otisfield, Auxiliary, for Miss es P Ps - Nash, $3.00, 
M, Bacheler’s support and to H. Bi - Talbot, $3.00, Mrs. 
constitute Miss Hattie E. | Blacker ierce. $2.00 x 
Bangs L. M ackstone, Auxiliary, for Miss 


ili i Hattie Phillips’ support 
east TE Backeler's — Blackstone, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Dresden, Mrs. E. A. Nason, one- Franklin’s salary 
half each for H. and F. M... Blackstone, Auxiliary, $1.00 for 
Gardiner, $5.00, Mrs. C. Briggs, General Fund and 25¢. for In- 
1,00) Mrs ames Walker... cidental — . ’ 
Harrison, Auxiliary, for native B —, . “ ees, for Miss 
teacher Minnie, and toconsti- Franklin’s salary. ..... .... 
tute Miss H. Bangs, Sweden, Blackstone, Busy Bees, $1.25 for 
life member......++......0-- Miss Ida Phillips, and 
Saco, Auxiliary, for Miss M. for Ragged — , ; 
Bacheler’s support, and to con- Farnumsville, Church, for Miss 
stitute Mrs. O. Durgin L. M. Hattie Phillips’ support...... 
Springvale, Auxiliary Taunton, Auxiliary, for Miss Hat- 
Sweden, Auxiliary, for Miss M. hon Raggy ggg Soh 
Bacheler’s support, and to con- Taunton, Auxiliary, or Miss 
stitute Miss [. i L. M.. de eng s _ z 
West Lebanon, Auxiliary, $5.00 Wellesley, ar at. oe $5.00 
for Miss Brackett’s salary, for F. M., and $1.00 for An- 
$6.00 for F. M ’ thony Hall ..... -scsccccces 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. RHODE ISLAND. 


Alton, Mrs. L. Y. Thomson, one- Carolina, Y. P. Soc., for Miss H. 
half each for H. and F, M.... Phillips’ support 
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Carolina, Y. P. Soc., for Miss 
Franklin’s salary . 
Carolina, Y. P. Soc., for Incidental 
eer evs éayee 
Greenville, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Hattie Phillips’ support. .... 
Olneyville, Auxiliary, for Miss 
attie Phillips’ support 

Olneyville, Auxiliary, for Miss 
ranklin’s support a 
Pascoag, Mrs. K. E. Potter, fo 
Miss Hattie Phillips’ support. 
Pawtucket, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Hattie Phillips’ support...... 
Pawtucket, Auxiliary, $5.00 for 
Miss Franklin, and $1.50 for 
General Fund........+....+ 
Pawtucket, Auxiliary, 25c. for In- 
aR Fund, and $2.50 for 
Pawtucket, Little Workers, for 
Miss Ida Phillips’ support.... 
Providence, Greenwich Street, Y. 
+» for Miss Franklin’s 

SAIATY occccce soccccccs cccece 
Providence, Greenwich Street, Y. 
P. U., for Miss Ida Phillips’ 
support...- eee eee eeeeseses 
Providence, Park Street, Auxiliary, 
for Miss Hattie Phillips’ sup- 
Providence, Park Street, Auxiliary, 
oc. for Incidental Fund, and 

3.50 General Fund........- 
Providence, Greenwich Street, 
Auxiliary, for Miss Hattie 
Phillips’ support......++seee 
Providence, Park Street, Auxiliary, 
Little Helpers, for Miss 
Franklin’s salary.....-..+++- 
Providence, Little Helpers, for 
General Fund.......+. eeee-. 
Providence, Roger Williams, Y. P. 
Soc., for Miss Hattie Phillips, 
Tiverton, Church, for Miss Hattie 
Phillips’ support...- ..s+se- 
Tiverton, L. B. Soc., for Miss 
Hattie Phillips’ support...... 
Tiverton, L. B. Soc., $1.50 for 
Ragged Schools, 25c. for In- 
cidental Fund.....-.esceeess 
Tiverton, Mrs, Leinunion, for 
Mrs. J. L. Phillips’ work.... 


NEW YORK. 


New York City, Willing Workers, 
for Miss H. Phillips’ support, 


3 43 








New York City, Willing Workers, 

for Miss Franklin’s salary. cae 

Poland, Auxiliary,for Ambie’s sal- 

ATY eee Ceres Coot eeeesee-seee 
OHIO. 

ei 3 and Seneca, Auxiliary, for 


ee ee eee eee egeeeteeeees 


Zanesville, Mrs, K, F. Higgins, 
for zenana work.......0 sees. 
ILLINOIS. 
Prairie City, Auxiliary, for native 
helper Sarah, with Mrs. J. L. 
PPHUNNIR cscs) cons cede. cscs vets 
WISCONSIN. 
Evansville, church ......-.eeee. 


Oakland, church...... 


Rochester, Mrs. J. Felch and 
daughter. ..0cccssccecccccccs 
Wisconsin Y.M. collection and 


COS cece cree cr ce eceecccsvess 


York Prairie, Mrs. G. Peebles.... 
York Prairie, Sewing Circle 


IOWA. 


| Chester Center, Mrs. S. B. B. 


Sherman, one-half each to H. 
an . eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee 
MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Ida Phillips’ work............ 
Minneapolis, from Mrs. G. B, 
Bradbury’s S. S. Class, for 
ZEMANA WOTK..ceceessececes: 
NEBRASKA, 
Utica, Jesse Brockway...... +00 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Harper’s Ferry, Auxiliary........ 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
Stanstead, Auxiliary, for zenana 
teacher, Emily........ sees. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


From quilt at Ocean Park, Me., 
for Incidental Fund......... 


Miss L. A. DEMERITTE, 7veas., 
per Mrs. M. S. WATERMAN, 
Dover, N. H. Assistant Treas. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
F.M. $|.M. Ed. Soe. 
Reuse. sauerspasesraaas ceneee eecee ceeeeee $9130 OF $1,788 gr $109 73 


Home Mission STATEMENT.— The Home Mission Society has been able to pay, in 
full and promptly, all appropriations for the year ending Aug. 31, 1883, with a smad/ bal- 


ance in the treasury. 


Concorp, N. H., Aug. 31, 1883. 


MOSES B. SMITH, TZvreasurer. 





